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value of the work applies to this third volume also. For the first volume we 
are still waiting. A somewhat vague assurance by the editor gives reason 
to hope that the intermission will not be long. The publication of the three 
volumes at widely separated intervals, and the first volume last of all, gives 
rise to another inconvenience, especially vexatious in a book so widely used 
for frequent reference. The volumes are indexed separately, and not even 
in the third volume can the reader find an index to the entire work. 

E. T. M. 



Roads from Rome. By Anne C. E. Allinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. ix+215. $1.25. 

One gets into this book with surprise and delight. Its noncommittal 
name gives no hint of its contents. It might be a treatise on the ancient art 
of road-making, or a guide for the convenience of the modern traveler in the 
neighborhood of Rome. But we are speedily disabused of such ideas, when we 
find the book a commingling of history and imagination, fact and fancy, all 
concerned with idealized scenes in the lives of certain of our well-known 
Roman friends. We have chapters on Catullus, "The Estranger"; on Pro- 
pertius, "A Poet's Toll"; on Horace, "The Phrase-Maker"; on Ovid, 
"A Roman Citizen"; on the younger Pliny, "Fortune's Ledger," and on 
Julius Paulus, himself almost an imaginary character, "A Road to Rome." 
We may say in passing that three of these chapters had already appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

While these are idealized scenes, they are not the product of mere imagina- 
tion, for Mrs. Allinson shows a deep, wide, and appreciative knowledge of the 
characters of which she writes and of their works. She says of her own work: 
"In all the sketches the essential facts are drawn directly from the writings 
of the men who appear in them"; and the work teems with familiar scenes, 
incidents, and sentiments which we easily recognize and justify from the 
originals themselves. Mrs. Allinson, however, does not insult us by warning 
signs in the shape of quotation marks, nor (crowning insult!) by footnote 
references to chapter and verse of each allusion. 

In a book abounding in vividly pictured scenes from nature, realistic 
descriptions of home life, intimate views of the thoughts and fancies of the 
characters portrayed, perhaps no one passage will better show the author's 
appreciation of her Roman poets than the letter which Vergil is made to write 
to the young Propertius in an endeavor to win the latter from an unworthy 
to a nobler love. The letter echoes and re-echoes with the thoughts and 
words of the real Vergil. Beginning with exquisite sympathy, the older poet 
first congratulates his young friend upon his recently published volume of 
verse, and finds cause for gratitude because Propertius has idealism enough 
to prefer love to all the riches of the world. But there is love and love. 

.... Will you let a man who has lived nearly a quarter of a century longer than 
you have add that I wondered also whether before long you would not seek another 
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mistress for your worship, one whose service shall transcend not only riches but all 
personal passions ? 

Like you I have lain by the Tiber, and watched the skills hurrying by, and the 
slow barges towed along the yellow waves. And my thoughts also have been of the 
meanness of wealth and of the glory of love. But it was to Rome herself that I made 
my vows, and in whose service I enlisted. Was there ever a time when she needed 
more the loyalty of us all ? While she is fashioning this Empire which shall be without 
limit and raise us to the lordship of the earth, she runs the risks of attack from impal- 
pable enemies who shall defile her highways and debauch her sons. Arrogance, 
luxury, violent ambition, false desires, are more to be dreaded than a Parthian victory. 
The subtle wickedness of the Orient may conquer us when the spears of Britain are of 
no avail. Antony and Gallus are not the only Romans from whom Egypt has sucked 
life and honour 

Our great master, Lucretius, preached salvation through knowledge of the physical 
world. I have ventured to say that it could be found through the kindly help of the 
country gods. But now I am beginning to see deeper. In Rome herself lie the 
seeds of a new birth. When men see her as she is in her ancient greatness and her 
immortal future, will not greed and lust depart from their hearts ? I think it must 
have been at dawn, when the sea was first reddening under the early sun, that Aeneas 
sailed up to the mouth of the Tiber, and found at last the heart of that Hesperia whose 
shores had seemed ever to recede as he drew near them. Now that our sky is blazing 
with the midday sun, shall we betray and make void those early hopes ? Shall the 
sistrum of Isis drown our prayers to the gods of our country, native-born, who guard 
the Tiber and our Roman Palatine ? 

I am seeking to write a poem which shall make men reverence their past and 
build for their future. Will you not help me to work for Rome's need ? You have 
sincerity, passion, talent. You have commended a beautiful woman to me. Will 
you not let me commend my mistress to you ? Farewell. 

Who, after reading this imagined letter, which yet breathes the very spirit 
of Vergil through and through, will not take up the Aeneid again with a new 
sense of its worth and a new realization of the great patriotic and reverently 
religious spirit which pervades it ? 

Mrs. Allinson is to be congratulated and thanked for this valuable and 
unique contribution to our "helps to classical study." 

F. J. Miller 

University of Chicago 



The Elegies of Albius Tibullus; the Corpus Tibullianum. Edited 
by Kirby Flower Smith. New York: American Book Co., 
1913. $1.50. 

Professor Smith's edition of Tibullus is the fruit of long pondering and 
careful research. His commentary is not only, as stated in the preface, the 
first of its scope in English, but the best in any language. It covers Book is 
and ii, universally accepted as the genuine works of Tibullus, and also the 
poems of Sulpicia and the anonymous elegies of the fourth book. The text 



